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U.S. DENOUNCES TRADE TREATY WITH JAPAN 


In what the Foreign Policy Association char- 
iccterized as substitution of "positive action 
‘or a long series of futile protest notes", 
ecretary of State Cordell Hull early in Aug- 
st gave notice to the Japanese government that 
he United States will terminate the trade 
reaty of 1911 upon the expiration of the re- 
uired 6 months notice. This period of grace 
ill expire early in January 1940. 


The action of the American Government was 
eceived with amazement in Tokyo, where it has 
een taken for granted that the size of Japan's 
urchases and the fact that the trade balance 
etween the two nations is about two to one in 
avor of the United States would preclude un- 
‘ayorable action being taken in spite of the 
sreponderance of sympathy among Americans 1ORG 
"hina. The action of the State Department was 
imed to give support to the British govern- 
sent in its controversy with Japan over the 
mcidents arising in Tiensin. The British anm- 
vassador had been compelled to accede to the 
-laim that a state of war exists in China and 
of Japan's special requirements in that part of 
she world in consequence of that fact. Such 
» concession is highly dangerous and Secretary 
Jull's declaration was no doubt calculated to 


notify both Britain and Japan that the United: 


States would not recognize any such demand. 
At any rate,the result was an immediate stif- 
Pening of the British attitude in the Tokyo 
sonversations. In spite of the acrimonious 
debate in Congress on neutrality, Secretary 
Jull's action commanded approval from both 
3ides of the Senate chamber. 


Abrogation of the trade treaty will have 
important consequences for both the United 
States and Japan. During the past two years 
Japan has purchased more than half of her high 
test motor fuel, motors, machinery, scrap met - 
als, and scrap rubber from the United States. 
Deprived of these materials the China campaign 
is bound to be seriously handicapped. As the 
nation's third best customer (the United King- 
dom and Canada rank first and second respect- 
ively) Japan last year bought T.1h of our ex- 
ports, amounting to $239,639,000. We, in turn, 
bought from her materials amounting to $126, - 
828,000, representing 16.6% of her total ex- 
port business and 6.5% of our imports. Japan 
purchased from us last year 70.4% of her scrap 
iron and steel, amounting to $22,035,000; 60.5% 
of her machinery and engines, 91.2% of her 
automobiles, trucks, and parts, 41.64 of her 
pig iron, and 92.9% of her copper. She is also 

continued on page four 
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LABOR DAY, 1959 

The first Monday in September is Labor Day 
in the United States. On that day Labor lays 
aside its tools, doffs its apron, steps out 
of its overalls and proceeds to celebrate the 
might and power of the organized workers. For 
a number of years the churches, under the lead 
of the department of the church and industry 
of the Federal Council, have sought to secure 
recognition of the first Sunday in September 
as Labor Sunday, but the fact that this week- 
end has been seized upon by vacationists as 
the last chance to take a summer fling has made 
popularization of the day difficult. Many min- 
isters preach tothe smallest audiences of the 
year m Labor Sunday. Nevertheless the churches 
are gradually coming to have a better under- 
standing of the aims of organized labor and, 
it is to be hoped, labor is coming to have a 
keener appreciation of the values which the 
church holds for the movement. 


Labor celebrates this year under conditions 
wholly new and widely different from those of 
a few years ago. In some respects different 
from those of a year ago. New Deal legislation 
has given organized labor a new charter. Un- 
der the Wagner Act, for the first time in ines 
tory, collective bargaining has a recognized 
legal status. For years workers and employers 
have been bargaining collectively, but entire- 
ly upon a voluntary basis. If an employer did 
not wish to deal with his employees collect- 
ively there was no law to compel him to do so. 
His employees had no legal right to demand a 
contract. Under the Wagner Act the Tg alee layqe (lal 
workers to bargain as a group is a legal right 
and one which the employer is compelled to rec- 
ognize. This is in itself an important victory 
for labor. Under its impetus the ranks of or- 
ganized labor have jumped from four million to 
eight million members. A second important vic- 
tory for labor is recognition of the principle 
that the government has the Euplilaxonmabivag aG@y EYs!o 
tablish minimum rates of pay and maximum hours 
of work for industries. Legislation must nec- 
essarily be sufficiently elastic to meet all 
circumstances and conditions, hence the Fair 
Labor Standards Act establishes temporarily 
the relative low minimum wage of 25 cents per 
hour, though providing for the 4h hour week. 
It is expected that the wage rate will later 
be established at a minimum of 4hO cents per 


hour. 


Wrekin, of G. = ColaO. se plit is far more 

a quarrel between labor leaders than either a 

difference in philosophy or 4 rank and file 
continued on page four 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 
ON SUV sh 


Commander Stephen King-Hall, whose weekly 
News - Letter from London recently caused such 
acute agony to Herr Goebbels when 4 special is- 
sue was sent to several hundred people in Ger- 
many, is authority for the prediction that Lord 
Halifax, present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has moved from the position of fore- 
man - builder to that of architect of British 
foreign policy. King-Hall says, "When the his- 
tory of these years is written it will be found 
that during the past two months, Lond Hatitax 
has moved from being an instrument of foreign 


policy to being its Creavorwss ln Cer vam Bas 
cumstances (he) might become pre-eminent. 
KEK 


In the thumping days of Robin Hood the High 
Sheriff of Nottingham spent a good deal of his 
time trying to catch men who robbed the rich 
in order to give to the poor. In modern days 
the picture is somewhat reversed. Recently 
the former High Sheriff became the president 
of the Nottingham Cooperative Society, which 
with its 70,000 members and annual business of 
$12,000,000 is helping the poor to help them- 
selves. The Nottingham cooperative is one of 
the largest in England and serves 65% of the 
families of the city. It sells more than half 
of the milk, bread, and groceries consumed in 
the city. The profits thus go to those who 
make profits possible, the purchasers. 

HHH 

The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
holding ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment by the legislatures of Kansac and Kentucky 
after once having rejected it has stimulated 
renewed effort on behalf of the amendment. It 
has now been ratified by 28 states end requires 
only 8 more to become a part of the constitu- 
tion. Resolutions for ratificaticn are now 
pending in Texas, Delaware,and Alabama, which 
are the only states which can act this year. 
In’ 1940, 7 states which have not ratified will 
have regular legislative sessions: Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, South 
Carolina, Rhode Island, Virginie. This offers 
an opportunity for socialiy-minded Christians 
to undertake definite responsibility for so- 
cial action during the next few months. 

HHH 

The National Safety Council magazine Public 
Safety is authority for the statement that in 
probably 60% of the fatal accidents on high- 
ways one or both drivers are guilty of some 
violation of traffic law or of. good driving 


practice. Among pedestrians two-thirds of all 


fatal accidents resulted either from some vio- 
lation of traffic law or from acting in an un- 
safe manner. Among the causes of unsafe ac- 
tions the Council lists (1)bodily defects, (2) 
lack of knowledge or skill ana (4)improper at- 
titude. Under "bodily defects" is listed in 
toxication, which the Council regards as def- 
inite physical impairment. 1938 reports show 
9% of all drivers, and 13% of all pedestrians 
involved in fatal accidents had been drinking 
but the Council declares that these figures 
seriously understate the situation and that 
special studies show that the actual 
are from three to five times as hi 
mass tabulations. 


figures 
&@h as the 


HHH 
Janiew M.S Olin tag Negro woman justice of 
the peace, was recently sworn in by Mayor F.F- 
LaGuardia of New York. The new justice eel 


serve in the domestic relations court of New 
Yoruk City. 


ARMING THE ENEMY 


The extent to which Germany, Italy, and Jam 
pan have been aided in their armament programs 
and the aggressions resulting therefrom is be- 
ginning to come to light. An he as 2 a 

r's Digest, for August 1939, condense ro 
This Week, atates that scrap metal from the 
German fleet which was sunk at Scapa Flow while 
peace negotiations were. pending was sold to 
Germany. For several years prior to the out = 
break of war in Asia, American ports were piled 
high with scrap iron for export to Japan. Com- 
mander Stephen King - Hall in his News - Letter 
Supplement of July 21, 1939 gives the follow- 
ing figures showing exports d@ war commodities 
to Germany, Italy, and Japan by the United 
Kingdom and the Empire countries. Percentages 
of total imports of each country: 


German Italy Japan 
Wheat 2 5 3 
Raw wool Te) 50 “81 
Raw cotton 9 5 ‘38% 
Rubber 46 76 56 
Manganese 68 87 over 80 
Copper 36 6 10 
Coal 5M 4 ef none 
Nickel 50 61 98 
Pig iron 8 3 ? 
Scrap iron HO = ? 
Iron ore 7 # : 


* Including Egypt and Sudan 

? Not specifically classified 

# Figures not available. 

Some percentages are by quantity, others 
by value. 


In his News - Letter of July 14, Commander 
King - Hall declares that in 1938 the United 
States and the British, French, and Dutch em- 
pires supplied Japan with 86% of all her es- 
sential war materials, including 77% of her 
aircraft, 99% of her oil and petroleum, and 
more than 90% of ail metals and ores used. 
From British Malaya she got 67.5% of her tin 
and from Canada more than half of her alumin- 
um and 91% of her nickel. From British India 
Japan secured 97% of the mica she needed. The 
democracies took from Japan 82.3% of her ex- 
ports, 40% of these going to British Empire 
countries. 


During the World War the fighting nations 
continually supplied one another with essen- 
tial war materials. French troops were under 
orders not to bombard the Briey ore regions, 
though the French general staff knew that the 
mines were being worked and their ores used 
for German armaments. German steel continu- 
ously reached France through Switzerland. The 
tie-up between French, German, and Czech arm- 
ament works has been demonstrated time and a- 
gain. In the matter of chemicals it reaches’ 
even into the United States, where it has been 
shown that the DuPonts and others are tied in 
with British and other European chemical con- 
cerns. It is a sad story that Britain and 
France may have to go to war against Germany 
and Italy over the very munitions which they 
themselves have supplied. 

aad 

Local 490 of the United Automobile Workers 
Union, Detroit, became the first to secure 
unionized lunch service when it Signed a con- 
tract with Industrial Lunch Service, Incs 
providing union working conditions for work- 
ers who serve lunches at Chrysler, De Soto, 
Packard, and other Detroit plants. 


LIBERALIZATION OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Action by Congress amending the Social Se- 
rity Act not only makes retirement benefits 
> workers available on January 1,1940 instead 
71942 as originally scheduled in the law, but 
ipplants the "lump sum" payments which have 
9 to now been made to workers arriving at the 
ze of 65 with a more liberal plan which per- 
its them to draw monthly payments as long. as 
1aey live. The retirement feature of the So- 
lal Security Act provides for workers' retire- 
ant at age 65 with pensions based on payments 
y the beneficiary and his employer JOlmoly 
ince this supposes regular payments over a 
sriod of years it is obvious that workers who 
2ach retirement age early in the life of the 
>t must be provided for by other means. Up 
> now these benefits have been paid to the 
orker in a lump sum. Under the old plan it 
48 necessary for the worker to have been in 
avered employment at some time during five 
ifferent years after the program started in 
I57 and before reaching age 65. This ruled 
it everyone reaching 65 before 1941 and left 
aem only the "lump sum"payment of 33 per cent 
f the wage earner's total taxable earnings. 
uder the new provisions the worker may receive 
snefits if he can show employment in covered 
ines for as short a period as a year and one- 
alf and may receive monthly payments for life 
fF he is otherwise qualified. A man, for in- 
sance,who has been making $100 a month since 
1e old-age insurance plan was established in 
737 and who will be 65 years old on December 
i, 1939, would, under the old plan, have re- 
sived a lump sum of $126 - 33 per cent of his 
Ital wages of $3,600. Under the new plan he 
ill receive $25.75 monthly as long as he lives 
ad his wife if she is 65, or when she is 65, 
ill receive a supplementary pension of $12.87, 
aking a total monthly income for the two of 
38.62. If the husband dies after 1940 the 
ife will receive $19.31 monthly for the re- 
a4inder of her life. Workers who have reached 
ge 65 and have received lump sum payments may 
ave their case re-opened and receive monthly 
gymente for life, if eligible. 


The effects of the revision of the Act as 
fb applies to maternal and child health and 
2lfare have been listed by Miss Katharine F. 
snroot, chief of the Children's Bureau of the 
. S. Department of Labor, as follows: 

1. Extension of the maternal and child health 
1d welfare provisions of the Act to Puerto 
ico. 

2. Increased federal grants to states under 
1e¢ act will begin to provide on a demonstra- 
ton basis medical nursing and hospital care 
9r some of the more than 200,000 mothers not 
stended by physicians at time of childbirth. 
3. Increased federal grants to states will 
rovide for some of the more than 14,500 crip- 
led children who are on the waiting list of 
sate agencies. 

4k. The amendment increases from one-third to 
1e-half the basis on which Federal funds are 
itched with state funds for aid to needy de- 
sndent children and increases the age from 16 
) 18, for those regularly attending school. 
; is estimated by the Social Security Board 
1at not more than half of the children now in 
sed of public assistance and eligible under 
1e 1935 Act are now receiving such assistance. 
proximately 200,000 children between the ages 
> 5 and 19 suffer from Rheumatic heart dis- 


ise alone. 


FOR WHOM DOES FATHER COUGHLIN SPEAK? 


We have been led to believe that Father 
Coughlin, radio priest of Detroit, speaks only 
for himself and the members of the group which 
follows him and not for the Roman Catholic 
church. Denunciations of the Detroit priest 
by such eminent Catholic leaders as Cardinal 
Mundelein seemed to corroborate this statement. 
But when recently The Nation published an ar- 
ticle by James Wechsler exposing the tactics 
of Coughlin's followers in New York, where in- 
timidation, brow - beating, anti- Semitism and 
other Nazi methods are openly engaged in by 
Coughlin adherents, there was a storm of pro- 
test from Catholic publications. The Brooklyn 
Tablet accuses The Nation of wanting to deny 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and in- 
dividual rights to those with whom it disagrees. 
And America, Catholic weekly, asserts that The 
Nation is fronting for "“Semites and communists” 
and wants Father Coughlin's Social Justice 
suppressed because it competes with the Daily 
Worker and the New Masses. Perhaps the most 
disconcerting statement in the whole contro- 
versy is that of America, which declares, "The 
attack on Father Coughlin has become, in real- 
ity, an attack upon Catholicism." Up to now 
we have been able to assume that Father Cough- 
lin spoke as an individual, howbeit an indivi 
dual with a considerable following of sorts, 
and not as a representative of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. But now Father Coughlin's eco- 
nomic vagaries, his bad taste, his untempered 
language, his abuse and downright vituperation 
are being defended in influential circles as 
representative of the Catholic church and any 
discussion of Father Coughlin's methods, no 
matter how factual and free from bias and ran- 
cor, as an attack upon the Catholic church it- 
self. There are those who believe that the 
Catholic church is essentially a fascist or- 
ganization and that its support of democracy 
in America simply an adjustment to the reali- 
ties of the existing situation which might be 
changed if the tide of public opinion began to 
turn. ‘Hor influential Catholic editors to 1— 
dentify Coughlin with the Catholic church and 
to declare that attacks upon him and his theo- 
ries is*‘in reality an attack upon the church 
will do much to convince non-Catholics, espec- 
ially those who are traditionally anti-Catho- 
lic, that Father Coughlin does actually repre- 
sent the Roman Catholic church in the United 
States. 


UNCLE SAM AS AN EMPLOYER 


In May 1939, the federal government had in 
its employ 1,265,000 persons, of whom 789, 000 
were in the executive service, 354,000 in the 
military, 5,300 in the legislative, and 2,300 
in the judicial service. Some 273,600 workers 
were employed on PWA construction projects, 225, - 
000 on construction projects financed by regu- 
lar appropriations of the RFC & the FHA. The 
WPA had on its rolls in May 2,840,000 persons 
in addition to those employed in emergency con- 
servation work, student aid, and parts of the 
PWA program financed by the WPA. Another 25s 
000 enrollees, supervisors and instructors were 
on the rolls of the CCC. Reports from ile ur- 
ban areasto the Social Security Board indicate 
that nearly 689,300 families and single persons 
were onrelief rolls in May. These figures in- 
dicate that more than 25,000,000, persons are 
either on the payroll of the federal government 
or are receiving some form of relief from it. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE STUDIES THE CITY 


An almost indispensable book for the city 
pastor is the recently published document of 
President Roosevelt's National Resources Com- 
mittee entitled "Our Cities - Their Role in 
the National Economy" (70 cents from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washington, D. Cas 
This 87 page (9x11) document covers almost 
the whole field of urban life in America. It 
treats the size and growth of cities, indus- 
trialization of cities, as transport centers, 
as cultural centers, as governmental centers, 
the urban way of life, the underlying forces 
and emerging trends in the process of urbani- 
zation, the problems of urban America, togeth- 
er with statements of general policy and rec- 
ommendations of the committee tothe President. 
The Book abounds in charts, graphs, and pictor- 
ial statistics. 


U.S. DENOUNCES TREATY (continued from page 1) 
our best customer for cotton, buying something 
like $52,644,000 worth last year. For our 
part,we buy 80.4% of her raw silk, worth $83,- 
651,000 last year, and during the first five 
monthsof 1939 about $18,108,000 worth of crab 
meat, tea, chinaware, electric light bulbs, zip- 
pers, toys, etc. Trade between the two nations 
amounts to about one million dollars per day, 
Wiha bOmleraG lOmin Our sha vio. 


Abrogation of the treaty is widely inter- 
preted as preliminary to imposition of an em- 
pbargo on export of war materials to Japan as 
s00n as the six months periodof grace has ex- 
pired. For certain materials, such as high 
test gasoline for airplanes, copper, automo- 
piles, trucks, and engine parts she is almost 
entirely dependent upon the Un: ted States. 
Other nations engaged in rearmament have no 
materials to spare. Besides it would be in- 
possible to secure elsewhere parts for Ameri- 
can -made trucks, automobiles, and eirplanes. 
Further penalties might include impo3ition of 
countervailing duties on Japanese imports on 
the ground that U.S. products are discrimina- 
ted against in the parts of China under Japan- 
ese control Similar action was taken against 
German imports fromthe former regions of Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia after the German occu- 
pation of these countries. It is probable al- 
so thatthe U.S. Treasury will curtail or cease 
altogether the purchase of Japanese gold and 
silver which provides most of her foreign ex- 
change. 


Secretary Hull's action may have the effect 
of tipping the scales against complete surren- 
der by the Western Powers in the Far East. 
With her hands tied by uncertainty in Europe 
Britain has been compelled to follow a policy 
of appeasement in the Far East. Denunciation 
serves to put both Britain and Japan on notice 
that the American government will not rec og- 
nize the "special status" claimed by Japan fea 
her policy of "a new order in Asia." More in- 
portant still, the action dims Japan's hopes 
for decisive military victory in China as 
the other hand, Chinese morale has received 
encouragement that will go a long way to stif- 
fen military resistance. The full effects of 
the action will not be aap pla ene Wntal Ba 
months hence, but at that time, unless Ja ae 
has changed her policy in the meantime see 
may move quickly to a climax which will turn 
definitely and permanently aside Japan's dream 
of Agiatic and world domination. 


ANTI-BLOCK BOOKING BILL PASSES SENATE 


The Neely Bill to prohibit block - booking, 
whereby motion picture exhibitors are compel- 
led to buy films iu blocks, taking undesirable 
films they do not want in order to get the bet- 
ter films demanded by their audiences, passed 
the Senate on July 17, by @ voueuometomeus 28. 
The measure will come up in the House in the 
next session with support of numerous civie 
organizations and a large group of independent 
exhibitors who have long fought the practice.” 


LAROR DAY, 1939 (continued from page one) 


quarrel. The A.F. of L. has in its membership 

industrial unions and the C.I.0. numbers in its 

membership a number of craft unions. In many 
sections of the country there is close cooper-~ 
ation between the two groups. The chief prob- 

lems seem to center around the fact that cer-— 
tain powerful craft union leaders are unwill-- 
ing to grant to industrial unions jurisdiction 
over members of their crafts employed in mass 
production industries where the industry it- 

self rather than the particular craft seems to 
be the most desirable organization procedure. 

Involved is the very considerable financial © 
element represented by dues and other payments 

by the millions of workers employed in these 

industries. Another factor centers in the move 

cf the industrial unions toward independent 
political action represented by the Labor Non-— 
Partisan League as contrasted to the craft. 
unions' policy of rewarding friends and pun- 
ishing enemies through the two major political 

parties. The formation of a definite labam 

party by leaders of the industrial unions might 

perpetuate the split in labor's ranks. 


During the past year organizedtlabor has 
both won and lost important battles. The de- 
fection of Homer Martin, president of the pow- 
erful Automobile Workers union threatened to 
bring disaster to that new and growing union, 
but as time passes it seems clear that the Mar- 
tin movement is destined to fade out and the 
group affiliated with the C. I. 0. to controg 
that important industry. The whacking victory 
of John L. Lewis and his United Mine Workers 
in the coal strike last spring has clinched U.® 
M.W. control over the coal fields for at least 
two years, and probably for a much longer per- 
lod. The threatened curtailment of the powers 
of the National Labor Relations Board still 
looms and will be an issue in the second ses- 
sion of the 76th Congress which convenes next 
January,unless the two labor groups can get to- 
gether in the meantime upon a course of action. 


Organized labor in the United States seri- 
ously needs a more adequate public relations 
channel. Nearly all efforts in this direction 
are directed toward union constituencies and 
are often little more than propaganda for or 
against particular controversies or policies. 
In the meantime labor suffers from a "bad press” 
so far as the general public is concerned. The 
objectives of organized labor are, on the whole 
of a sort that would receive sympathetic at- 
tention from the mass of the people if they 
were sdequately and fairly presented. All of 
the sins of labor, including racketeering on 
the part of occasional union officials, receive 
wide publicity. Labor's virtues, its construc- 
tive efforts, its cooperation with employers 
its humane effortson behalf of the toiling 
ree receive altogether too little public- 
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